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ABSTRACT 

Hecent court decisions have established the right of 
handicapped students to public education, Planning or improving 
school facilities to meet the needs of the handicapped in the least 
restrictive manner are topics covered in 13 entries in an annotated 
bibliography and six citations in a supplementary bibliography, All 
entries are from the ERIC system, (MLF) 
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Historically, handicapped children have stood last 
in line for desirable educational space. Their class- 
rooms have been in outworn or obsolescent buildings, 
minimally modified basements, and renovated garages 
In one instance, trainable retarded children in a north- 
ern region were transported to an ancient, woodframe 
hut whose only heat was from open, coal-burning, 
pot-bellied stoves. The splintery, damp floor and the 
rest of the space were lit by four bare light bulbs. 
That facility was located less than 10 yards from a 
newly constructed elementary school costing S2.fi 
million dollars. 

Kirch and Johnstone 

Most recent American writings on facilities lor 
the handicapped make it quite clear that such 
scenes will no longer be tolerated. There lias been 
no sudden outpouring of new funds to build new 
facilities. Instead, there has been an outpouring of 
new laws and court decisions that will move those 



handicapped child ten across that 30-foot gap and 
into the new school to sit beside their brothers and 
sisters, their neighbors, and, if experience breeds 
understanding, their friends. 

Estimates vary as to the percentage of the popu- 
lation that can he characterized as handicapped or 
disabled, but according to Educational Facilities 
Laboratories approximately 10 percent of national 
public school students have one or more disabili- 
ties. Of these, around 30 percent are retarded to 
some degree, another 30 percent have mild speech 
impairments or learning difficulties, 18 percent are 
physically handicapped, 14 percent are emotionally 
disturbed, and the rest are hearing and sight im- 
paired. Providing facilities for this clientele, 
whether in new or existing structures, is estimated 
to account for almost 20 percent of current educa- 
tional construction, 
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It \> clear that this * on^m lion h brim; '.wide.:- 
tAcn isu/i'i the \pt*i I.,-? iuv:f> of the new 
students. Those who ear.noi see or hear, are con- 
fined to wheelchairs, nr ts-i hcrwisi" I. irk mobility 
would oiu ioi;*i\ find travel in it » unci through a 
i r lit 1 it ir *nal si iit»"! build in*: ha/ai'tion* nr. a? bes*. 
discouraging. 

In addition 10 renins i iil* the an hitceturai bar- 
rier?! that i i >i\l rout the phvMcallv disabled, the 
seht »K muM provide spaces in which 'hose who 
base tiouhic ieaniin^ uin hk 1 uuluaiual icnir- 
dial he; hi 1 1\ pell*. l\\ u students iu t(i art as in wh it'll 
to let ''tl energy *ate!\ anil utthinsi I ivel\ , (ii'iUi'i > 
must he providec] ; :i which some of the I'rtaidcd 
can practhe the sfc K ol dadv living. 

But (here is more to planning facilities for the 
handuapped ilun .simply providing accessible 
space, The nature of the environment is also impor- 
unit. I he handicapped usually lace greater diffieul- 
ties in socializing than the average student, loo 
otten they arc segregated even within the: regular 
educational sysle?n hy such factors as the need ("or 
special trausportai ion (whu ii ran restrict their 
freedom of scheduling, especially at the secondary 
level L the distinction made between physical edu- 
cation and physical therapy, the placement oi 
work-spaces for the wheelehair-hourui on the 
periphery ol classrooms, and so forth \ \ en the 
traditional classroom formal can prevent some 
disturbed students from reaching out as thev could 
in less formal, more varied sellings. 

Above all, 'oping with these and oiiiei I w iiiuev 
related problems is a matter oi stall altitudes. 
Teachers and administrators who are interested in 
their students not only t an provide innovative solu- 
tions to difficulties that cannot be handled within 
the budget, but also tan spark in the students the 
sense of confidence and desire that makes ii pos- 
sible to overcome the architectural and psyehologi- 
c a! barriers that must remain* both in and out of 
school. 

The literature also stresses the heterogeneous 
nature of the disabled population. Their abilities 
and limitations are so varied that no standards 
thai can be printed in black and white can answer 
all their needs, Again, concern for the individuals is 
more vital to success than concern for meeting 
specifications that were designed with the non- 
existent "average" disabled person in mind. 

In fact* perhaps the most important single factor 
to consider when planning facilities for main- 
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streaming the handicapped Is ih;u ti e irm^va] of 
harriers ,md the pouii-von o| supportive spaces, for 
Icaniinu will benefit the entire student body ami 
staff of the seiv.iol. In many cases, the modifica- 
tions required to make the ! uilding accessible and 
usable to ihc handicapped a:e d\ UiaJiv onl\ convt- 
t io ii ^ thai would never have had in be made if :hc 
educational pkini had been designed for its users, hi 
ihe lirst place. In ihh sense, the mainsi reaming of 
the disabled provides a hidden boon for regular 
ediic atioU'- lor o?jcc* uie edueationai aitrihutes ol 
school facilities wii) he examinee! systematically on 
a nationwide basis, and al! i?J Muietv stands to 
benef u . 

The next publication in the Kduc;.:\ ionai Fsu'i li- 
lies Digest will contain additional information of 
interest to those considering facilities for the dis- 
abled. It concentrates on facilities for special edu- 
cation, and with the exception of two or three 
bibliographies does not duplicate materials found 
in : his digesL 



tttfch, Jack W,, and Johnstone! Ii* Kenneth. Designing 
Svkooii Schooling for the Handicapped. A Guide to ihe 
Dynamic Interaction of Space, Inslructkirtai Materials, 
£ aciitiigs, Educational Ohjt'Ctives and Teaching Methods: 
197!), 229 pages. ED 122 437. 

For Birch and Johnstone, facilities cannot he isolated 
front other factors when schooling for the handicapped is 
being planned, The educational philosophy behind any pro- 
gram must be bused on a recognition of the individual needs 
of al! children, handicapped or not* as well as on society's 
expectations of what the end result of education should he, 
^durational facilities cannot be designed effectively unless 
they are designed to facilitate the kinds of instruction 
desired, to accommodate the kinds of materials to be used, 
and to promote a positive response in the students, 

The elimination of architectural barriers is not enough to 
open facilities to the handicapped, Education is no longer 
merely a matter of academic instruction enclosed in a box. 
Spaces must be provided to teach social interaction, espe- 
cially for those whose physical, mental, or emotional 
disabilities can make such hi. taction more difficult to 
achieve. For the retarded, this type of space can include 
individually reserved, "private" space; for the emotionally 
disturbed, spaces permitting high activity levels are 
important, 

Birch and Johnstone's book treats the theory' involved in 
planning educational facilities, including the changing 
expectations of education, in greater detail than does any 
other document listed here. They leave standards and spech 
fixations to others largely because they feel decisions about 
individual spaces and equipment must be based on local 
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ne. l.i rather thatv on simple minimum*, instead, l hey con- 
-; -ntrate on how shose needs can be determined so that the 
entire educational program is unified and effective for ail 
concerned, 

A listing of over 1 70 references is included. 

Order copies from Quarks C, Thomas, Publish ■■■ 

bUTGS. Si4.nl), 

Goldsmith, Selwyn. ttrMgning for ffti? Disabled* London: 
Row Institute of British Architects, 19G7. llU" pact's, i i) 
(laU i7. 

li mam people are so reluet'ant to admit chat disabled 
persons are abnormal ih.it they claim spccjjl facilities are 
unnecessary . F*.»r Goldsmith, such {facilities are more specia' 
than kiiasst-.s ur false teeth only because people have ret used 
h» incorporate them in their buildings routinely* The well- 
adjusted disabled person has accepted his ?>r her special 
needs and is handicapped unmanly by the refusal ot others 
\\i rei'i^fuVe M" S cm, Only Vihers >pei iit* fat juices ^re •lV^ii.dh^c 
everywhere will they cease to he considered special and 
in^eid he seen as "norm i\ facifrtses tor nrdman people 
with special needs/* 

In the case of schools, children aide to communicate 
iami well enough adjusted to their disabilities '<> realize that 
success on the football field is relatively unimportant) 
should he aide to use most norm d iacihtu s suciessfullv F 
given the right opportunities. In fact, one of t H tr most 
important aspects of providing adequate laediUes is making 
sure the staff of the school is aware of the need to make 
allowances JtuJ does not resent having to do so. 

This bouK contains thousands of specifications based on 
anthropotrietrit s and on the dimensions of prosthetic 
devices, all clearly presented with diagrams in a well-ordered 
reference section, 

Onler eupir* from Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 6& Portland Place, London U I , England. 



Kliment, Stephen A. into tk* Mainstream, A Syllabus for a 
B&rrivr-Ftve Environments Washington, D.C,* American 
Institute of Architects, 1 9 7 r > . :? I pages. KD 1 12 492. 

Maiustreaming cannot end at graduation. Successful 
mainstreamin^ ■■-<■- ;he educational system will produce a 
generation of people ready to enter Hfe as full partners if 
society is ready to accept them, Educators must be aware 
not only of how well students succeed in school hui also of 
how well they are being prepared for life outside, And if 
their labor is flint to be in vain, educators should also be 
concerned about how well that world outside is preparing 
itself for use by all its citizens. 

Luckily, a growing awareness of the needs and the 
potential of the handicapped is making stricter standards 
for barrier-Free construction more and more acceptable to 
the public. Educators can help to assure that their efforts in 
school lead to rewarding lives outside school by working 
with other concerned citizens on task forces or standing 
committees to influence decision-makers and the genera! 
public, to conduct surveys of local conditions, and to pre- 
pare guidebooks and other materials. The expertise gained 



by educators through daily contact with the handicapped in 
a mumst reaming situation should be invaluable to those 
planning noneducational facilities. 

One major design element that must he considered is the 
"interdependence of prosthetic devices/* This means that 
any equipment used io provide the disabled with access to 
facilities, from wheelchairs to raised numbers on elevator 
buttons, be of use only if the disabled persons can get 
to the equipment to use it or if the equipment will get them 
somewhere they scant to go. Through its adaptation for 
mainstreammg, the school provides a series of prosthetic 
devices that lead the disabled at least to graduation. The 
question is whether the graduates will be able to cross the 
threshold into society in order to put their education to 
use. 

Order from EDMS. MF $0,83 HC S3. 50. Specify ED 
number. 
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Lou, Leroy A,, jr.; Hudak, Barbara J.; and ScheeU* jauet 
A, Strategies and Techniques for Mains tr earning: A Re- 
source Room Handbook, Monroe, Michigan: Monroe 
County Intermediate School District, 1975, 249 pages, ED 
117 890, 

The establishment off a resource room program requires 
careful administrative consideration, The regular classroom 
teacher and the resource room teacher must cooperate to 
identify those who need help and ascertain that they get it. 
Who is to be served must be specified in advance, The 
authors discuss 12 models that can be followed in establish- 
ing the mutual responsibilities of the users of the facility, 
including consultation, inservice training for regular 
teachers, counseling, and teaching itself, Lott and his col- 
leagues nowC that by opening the resource room to non* 
handicapped student3 4 including gifted children, who can 
benefit from individual attention, the stigma of using a 
special space can be removed for all users, 
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Three areas should he del :\cd in the room itself -an 
individual study area, a sroup study area, and a "reinforce- 
merit" area. Individual spaces are ideal for the location oi 
learning machines and individually used audiovisual equip- 
ment. The reinforcement area provides a relaxed attnos- 
phere with rugs. uph Tsiered furniture, magazines, and 
other materials used to associate positive feeling wif.h 
learning. 

The document extensiveK ravrr-. \\ aspects of resource 
room thet»rv and practice, in a>A otion to a ;:m:ussu: g the 
room's nature as a Facility. 

Order copies from Leroy L».ut, Supervisor for Special 

Education Proirrams, Moryov County ImernvfMaii! 

School District, 1101 South Raisinville Road, Monroe, 

Michigan 4HI GI . II 2,50, 

Order MF from FDRS, $0.8:1, Specify ED number. 



close and formal adult supervision. By the very act of 
establishing his or her own territory, the disturbed child 
invests it with therapeutic qualities and turns it into an 
"invisible resource center/' 

The mentally retarded and learning-disabled can be 
assisted through the use of learning centers where anyone 
need, rig learning skills, including self discipline and concen- 
tration, can be taught on a more individual basis* A three - 
step technique called the Madison School Pkm first captures 
interest and attention through a variety of material! and 
methods, then places the child in a more formal setting 
where cooperation with others is encouraged, and finally 
lc^ls the student's ability to cope with the school's standard 
learning environment before returning to the original 
classroom. 



Mollov'ft Larrv : I he Handicapped Child in the r vers das 
Classroom/* Phi Delta Kappan, fi (January 1975), pp, 
.in-.i-fi), f'.J I i. "' j4o, 

Molloy. citing Wolfensberger, states that "research 
evidence shows , „ . that handicapped children learn less 
with trained teachers, small segregated classes, and special 
material:: than they learn when integrated into brge classes 
with regular teachers and classmates years ahead of them/* 
Perhaps the mo sr. effective way to achieve such integration 
is to provide special resource centers in conjunction with 
regular classrooms, where all students can benefit from 
special equipment or methods as they need them. 

Such centers need not be restricted to special sensory - 
input environments and physical therapy units for the 
physically impaired. Emotionally disturbed children have 
been found to respond favorably to open space learning, 
which allows them to establish independent activities and 
relationships within smaller groups without the burden of 



Molloy, La rr y , O n e out of Ten: School Pla n n ing fo r ih e 
Handicapped. New York: Educational Facilities Laborato- 
ries 1974, 20 pages. KD097 777, 

Many recent lawsuits against school systems in the 
United States have resulted in decisions that together make 
up a "hill of rights'* for the handicapped, These rights in* 
elude "free public education for all handicapped children 
regardless of the class or the severity of their handicap: an 
education appropriate to each child's individual needs, 
including toilet training and seif-grnoming as reasonable 
educational objectives; treatment and therapy in accord- 
ance with the disability . * , and the right of the least restric- 
tive alternative/* This last right means that "handicapped 
children should be placed where they can obtain the best 
education at the least distance away from mainstream 
society/" 

Facilities for the handicapped usually consist of either a 
special building or a special restricted wing. The "cascade" 



K@rvQ-5ha Eiemnnt.iry Grand Ripid§ ! Mich PhefO courtesy of M'ltsn J Msiler. D\r of Educational Facility Planning 
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concept is based on the idea that different individuals need 
different decrees of special care, Mest can participate in the 
everyday classroom, some will require the presence of 
Trained personnel, ot hers will need to use special equipment 
some of the time, and only a few will require special rooms 
or buildings on a permanent basis. Children should tie 
placed in an environment as normal as possible and encour- 
aged or helped to fit intu ever more norm -i I situation-*, 
Trying to meet these new demands effectively cciuld be a 
very c pensive project for a public school district, but 
eooDe:.i:ion between districts and uremics in planning and 
providing services could speed the process while easing the 
burden*. Die .jppri. ai. he.i takvn to achieve the H id\> >.*: 
mains? reaming can vary considerably, using one or several 
innovative options. Among these are survival schools where 
the Community itself become * a resource ..enter; individual' 
i/,ed instruction through the inclusion oi special education 
teachers in trachtns; teams for integral id classes; the use of 
counselors who move through the school checking the 
pmsrpvs of individuals ncdins ■ .rcasion.d help; and special 
annexes serving as home bases from which students can be 
cased into the mainstream. 

In the second half of the document, examples of success- 
ful applications illustrate these possibilities. 

Order copirs 1mm Kducatinrial Kac Uittes I*ihoruto- 
nrs, H30 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 
First copy free, each additional mpv SO, 50, 
Also available from KHRS. MF. $0,83 UC S2.0n\ 
Specif v Kf) number. 



Morgan. Michelle, "Itevnnd Disability: A Hmader Defini- 
tion of Architectural Barriers," .■!/,-! journal, bf> , a (May 
P. pp, 5(1 53. FJ 1 18 039. 

People are handicapped not by their disabilities but by 
the barriers placet! before them by architects, designers, and 
others. In fact, according to Morgan, everyone except the 
,l id\*al UKT," who can be described as a "large., health v. 
atfiult male in his late teens or early 20s f " is handicapped to 
some degree. Revolving doors, for example, present harriers 
and even dangers not only to the disabled but to parents 
with children, older persons, those carrying parcels, preg- 
nant women, arid children by themselves. Those in wheel- 
chairs would be completely excluded if no other entrances 
were available. Planning b.ir the full range of potential users 
of any facility should make access easier to all, 

There are occasional conflicts, of course. The blind find 
the clear distinction between curb and street helpful, 
Flic curb cut designed to assist those in wheelchairs might 
even cause the blind to lose bafatue, In some cases it is 
best to provide alternatives stairs as w^cll as ramps, for 
instance. 

Once the disabled gain access, they may be handicapped 
emotionally by their surroundings, If facilities provided are 
too obtrusive, with large or numerous labels calling atten- 
tion to their use by "different 1 * people, it could not only 
prove embarrassing for the disabled who must use them but 
also deter their use by people who would benefit from the 
easier access but do not want to share the cultural stigma 
at lac Hied to using such special equipment. 
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Rus^o, fames -ainst reaming t fandicapped MUfienrs-: 

Are Your I uibnes Suit dde? 1 meruun Sahnnl am! I Us- 
irrsity. 47, 2 (October 1074), pp. 25-33. FJ 105 820, 

To learn how recent court decisions and state legislation 
mandating mainstrcaming have affected schools, Amcfifa- 
School and University surveyed '"schools, colleges, archi- 
tects, consultants, and organisations for handicapped 
persons." This special report presents the findings as a series 
of brief case histories. 

The Urbain F la van School in California was designed to 
integrate orthopedically bandit apped and typical children. 
One of the areas surrounding a central learning center has 
special equipment for the handicapped, hut these students 
share all other areas in a building designed for the easiest 
and fastest possible travel from one area to any other. 

A Wisconsin school playground includes a multilevel 
p!a% structure, a "Trike Run," landscaping, sand and plant 
plas areas, and other equipmeni, all designed for use by 
both the handicapped and the nonhand happed* Design ele- 
ments from therapeutic equipment were included so that 
play activities would give the greatest possible benefit to 
users. Hard surfaces make travel easy, and raised planters, 
sand and water play areas, and workbenches make many 
activities available to those confined to wheelchairs, The 
area was funded entirely by voluntary gifts. 

Improvements at the college (level include special trans- 
portation systems, telephone intercoms for class pariicipa* 
lion by those unable to travel, and a wheelchair repair 
service located on campus, The provision of special maps 
and guidebooks to inform the handicapped of potential 
barriers and easiest ;i> r ss to services is especially valuable 
l« the college student adng with a large and complex 
campus. 



Steinfeld, Fid ward. Harrier Free Access to the Man-Made 
Environment— A Review of Current Literature, Interim 
Report, Syracuse, New York; School i Architecture, 
Syracuse University, 1975* 45 pages. ED 12 J 855, 

The American National Standards Institute's "American 
Standard Specif IcaS ions for Making Buildings and Facilities 
Accessible to and Usable by the Physically Handicapped*' 
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\ui\v been adoptc-l m lull <<': in part I»> a!! "ti ^t.ius, In the 
vim:> ^uito th.t^t- -^audapi- ^t-n- !e» -omnieuded, h'»\vovn', 
•ri'.h !. ."■*".iri h h *.een , E » » r u j that ha* t t i , i i - revision of i i i : - 
*tandai- ici e**.:.l\ . lid-* ument uullbles the develop- 
nini!*, .vide*. ".I;.. ru'uSi *. nmp.oi*un> of standards s?:^- 
^■NU'.i h\ ^vtT.i! yum e*=, and ufte^ a larcc bibliography. 

I he **r : ,i4iii.il *iandard<« ait" ton - lien Itiis'.iiS In bv :p<i >jm- 
plete. \.t*uelv *m iiii- ■ '.^iuussK v.ot.ied, ..i t u i limned m i 1 . f: , 
()! ;■ pjoildctn ni di'\elui <;n»i adr ] 1 e si and utN is t ' - at whih 
theie are i.ti^i" amount* ul (Lis 1 .tp, t!u" dimensions, c.ipai; = 
.i 1 it i uumheis ut t hi >ut '. Irum one or more 
••iis.i hit lilt* M.tliMif- arc .0.1 nilfii is-dated Lais I nr 

;nMan»e, pai,o\s»s U'h'i* io MiiM" a ds.spt'opui t moi.iIc *. 
i.ii^e iiinnbrt 1 * J people at loss 1 in* nine levels, w ho 1 aim- ! 
it !■»!''! t 1 :ii mndificat in; ■ . »n their Mir 1 1 1 mi; iinc^ 5 =" 
nbi.tiii pt i -*i 111.1I assistants. When thii in t« iriTi.li it>n is not 
a\ ailable. it;'* t i \s .l.ii .1 liif simnlni o| [UTiuiiii .iiilii'f nii 
i j r i f ; > paj'.ii*- du not pt <»\ ide an adequate puiure "1 the 
:i<"ed im pwbh» assistant e that exists. 

been i .... . ^m/ed is the t'Mii»Hi>n.tl and psvi \u.)\<i£\i al reaction 
n! 1 in- disabled lo in environment 1 1 ui f limits ih<m at t ui s 

tUiU. It\ rtMlJv'l in-.' 1 i'^ In t hr ,ibW*-h' mIu-i i ( (irM^iUT-i in 

etteu u-irjate the disabled in second -t Ia?*s status, a 1 nndi 
iisui that cannot bul .iliVtf their *ell h « :»rn opt s, dest fm in^ 
i Ifii 1 e .til* I r'ediu inj pur m mal et t et t i veucss. 

< ir.!« r trorn KDKS. Ml- HC SJ.Ht'i. Sp« = its !-D 

imtTilMT, 



Welsh, i.fiuanl, "rrt p.irin^ >\ Silnuil tni i\iv Multiple ll.nuli = 
i .ippeil." Imtrtti t*'r, .^.i, ;> { NuvcmiitT 1^7;^). pp r ^HJ-^'J. 

Welsh st'ls tun}] a lew basic rules for L ieei»muU)fI.i(in^ the 
iniiltiplv h.mtl it apped , inelmlin^ usin^ k;n>un<l ! ] t j < * r ela>s = 
TiMim-i, !t as;n^ t It f i>r .1 un'Aaseti. ami .nLiptm^ resire>om .md 
flour haiclsvare In easv use, Hut fiis in a j * s r purpose is to 
under s<t>r( the need fur making the facility emolii»nally 
ami ps% * hnlnt*u\tllv pleasing. One important step the princi 
pal 1 .111 take inward meeting this • hallenee is to make cer- 
tain that the uunhandirapped students understand the 
t i ]>a hflit ies « >t the new students un a laetual lulhis. Quest it 1 ri - 
aul iir.wcr sessinii^ direc ted bv the specialist in eaeb re^u - 
1 lasM'untn, with etpiiptnetit and niateriuh shown and 
desetibed, ran dn a ^reat de.d tr* ease the tensions and 
nitsnnderst andin^s * » I iirst meetings. 



Yuket , Harold K,, and othurs, 7/ie Motlifutitiott of Ed Ufa 
tin nil! fcq uipmrtit tint I durrituht *n fo r Maxim u m Vtilizatitm 
hy /Vfvs />/?//>' Disabled Persons, Design of a School for 
Physitaliy Disabled Students* Albert son, New York: Human 
Resources Center. I DM. .">!* pjges. F.I) 031 022, 

Kdueational fai ilitjes for the physically tiisablcd should 
allow for maximum independence of the student while pro- 
\iding training for transition to the outside world, The 
independent student develops a better self-concept and 
requires Ic^s help from the staff. On the other hand, when 
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such independent e is achieved through specialized modili- 
\ations tti.it ma\ nut be available outside, the student may 
•Aiti he adequately prepared lor true Lndependeiiee later. 

I ,'ir major cnnsidcratinn» ou^ht tu ctivern the. design of 
1 tacihtv ^ -- use the disabled. The rziK? t j f movement of 
thr 5 users may be limited: their strength U usually less and 
n.i\ be resirutfd m dtretl o :al e iu uu\ the dimen- 
s?ci} s ill prohtherie devices must in: c Dnsldqrtti, so lhat 5 tor 
example, tv. u lieeU'liairs could pu^s at the corner of a hull- 
v. t, md fnuuk . material thjt wan withstand contact with 
sin h equipment sinuild itv used in construction. 

1'la.vsriMim >i/c^ should be larger when disabled students 
attend, \sii\\ moie sp.ive tui nianeu\et'iu«;. A[i exteriof dour 
equipped with ,1 panic bar is recommended in every room 
tor emeikiencv u^e. Retlui'inv! elarc through the use of in- 
direct liijhtin^ is another important safety measure. 

Science Laboratories can be made sate tor use by the 
disabled ,i iraditioual \a\ outs are not insisted on. Allowing 
space for wheelchairs, lowering some work stations, and 
omvidintr .I'-r^^sihlr ^tc^fnee ran reduce accident potential. 

The document also discusses occupational training 
centers, recreational areas, cafeteria design, the library, 
swimming pools, sanitary lacihrtes. closets and <>t he 
storage, and parking areas. 

Order frnni I J )KS. MI $().H'A I Hi $'AM). Specify ID 
riumher , 



Yuker, Harold K.. and tuhers, The Mollification of Ed tic a - 
tinnat Equipment and Currivulum for Maximum I ttlization 
hy Physically Disabled Persons, Educational and School 
i qutpmt nt for Pny steady Disabled Siuienis, Albert sou, 
New \ Y,rk: Human Resources Center, 1 967. 65 pages, EI) 

Citing the experiences of the Human Resources Center 
in providing education for both able-bodied and disabled 
thildren m the same facilities, Yuker and his coauthors do 
not simply go along with traditional approaches to main- 
streaming the handicapped. In addition to stating that care 
in the selection and location of standard equipment is more 
important than seeking expensive unci often insufficiently 
flexible spetial equipment T they oiler several insights into 
problems th it the inexperienced might not foresee, 

A greenhouse, they argue, is not as esoteric a piece of 
equipment as it might seem when the normal experieiu fi e»f 
the disabled child is considered. Often restricted to an in- 
door, urban environment, such a child only rarely comes 
into dose contact with the natural world. A greenhouse 
allows visual contact as well as gives the child a chance to 
get close enough to the soil for real involvement. 

The authors are also concerned over the segregation of 
physical education and physical therapy facilities, believing 
that this proves M sclf-def eating since the goal of adapted 
physical education is the integration of these two factors." 

Use of nonspecialized equipment such as mirrors and 
audiovisual equipment can greatly facilitate learning for the 
disabled, This document concentrates on equipment (with 
the realization that training the disabled with standard 
materials will make for an easier transition to life outside 
the school) more than on facilities, A list of manufacturers 
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Kefv0=5ha Elementary Grand Rap-ds M-ch P-'-.t m = a' M^fan j M lu» Dir □? EduCaTinn.it EactiiSy Planning 



and .1 hihlh igrdph v ot dest Tipi ivc brut hurt's arid catalogs are 
included. 

Orfler from FURS. Ml $0.83 I RI SS.'jO. Speatv hi) 
nutTibtfr, 



A long bibhographv and impressive list oi other mforma- 
iim sources s irc pro vi? it ! ci f 

Order fnim KDRS. Mr SO ,83 HC, S-'.Oti. Specify ED 
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Yuker, Harold E M and others. /7rc Mitdifieation of Educa- 
tional Equipment and Curriculum for Maximum L'tUization 
by Physically Disabled Prrsun* t The Transportation of 
Physically Disabled Students, Albertson 4 New York; Human 
Resources Center, I ( H>7. 'AH pages. LI) 034 3K4, 

Accessibility of areas within a building is important tor 
the physically handicapped, but only if they can r to the 
building in the first place. While this monograph docs not 
address the question of how to loe.it e futilities for nuixi- 
mum use, it does recognize that getting disabled children 
into safe vehicles for transport to the learning center is an 
important concern. 

Use of standard school buses has been successful but lias 
many drawbacks, among which are the frequent need for 
assistants to help students on and off, the time required for 
moving the children, and the sense of dependency fostered, 

Buses with hydraulic lifts make wheelchair loading easier, 
as do the large rear and side doors of many vans. Installa- 
tion of safety devices such as wheel locks and specialized 
safety belts is also necessary, 

transportation is eased b> mam streaming in many cases, 
since travel time for students is reduced and transportation 
routes shortened, When a central school is used, •' feeder 
routes" are suggested, by which is meant the use of vans to 
collect children at a central point for transfer to larger 
vehicles, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 

baas, Alan M. Environments for the Physically I land i- 
capvvd* Educational Facilities Review Series, Number 8> 
Eugene : Oregon; ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management, University of Oregon, IH72, 6 pages. 
EP 06b 793 ME SO, 83 HC $1,67. Provides a brief analysis 
of literature on facilities for the handle ipped including 
both basic building criteria and research into total 
environmental requirements as treated in 24 references 
from the ERIC system through early 1972, 

Council for Exceptional Children, Physical Facilities: A 
Selected Bibliography , Exceptional Child Hihlingraphy 
Series No* 634, Rest on, Virginian Information Center on 
Exceptional Children, 1973. 27 pages. ED 084 765 ME 
$0,83 HC $2.06. Contains approximately 100 abstracts of 
documents reflecting thinking prior to 1973 on the full 
range of facilities for the handicapped. Some but not all are 
available through the ERICsvstem* 
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FACILITIES FOR MA I N ST REAMING THE HANDICAPPED 



Educational Facilities Laboratories. .Arts and the flnndi* 
capped, An Issue nf Access, A Hepnrt. New York' 1 9 75, 
SM p.ujes. ED 117 K29 M K SO, S3 HC S4.67. (Also avail- 
able fmm Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc.. 850 
111 irei Avenue, New York, New York S4.00.) 
l)isi'U^e<i the need for mainstreamm^ in our cultural insti- 
tunoih as well a*, in our educational systems, using la I 
example*. 



Stale University Construction Fund, Making facilities 
Accessible to the Physically Handicapped. Albany, New 
York' I967 5 43 pages^ ED 029 439 MF SO. 8 3 HC $2,06, 
{Also available from State t'niversily Construction Fund. 
194 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 12210.) 
A classic compilation of standards for construction and 
modification ot facilities for use b% both the permanently 
and the temporarily handicapped. Contains a 1 9 item 
bibliography. 



( , irdnrr , J ohn € Help I hmnutie Archil central Barriers/ 
Ameritan Sehnttl an<! l'niv*'rsU\\ 47, 12 (October 1 974), 
pp. .»4-i>b. EJ liE") S-.il. A Minplil 'ication ol guidelines 
put niit 1>\ the State Cniversity Construction Fund of the 
Stale I'niversitv ot New York, touching on entrance*, 
t.nnps, Maim, doors, walks, intersections, parking, bus 
MTV i* e, rivit inning, and elevators. 



University of Wisconsin. Architectural Barriers to Physi 
ca lly I) isa b I ed Per so ns in \V is cons in ~s Vo ca t io na /, Tech n ica I, 
and Adult Education System, final Report, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin: Center for Vocational, Technical, and Adult 
Education, 197:1. 135 pages. ED 115 941 MF 50.83 
HC $7.35, Describes a method for generating a checklist ot 
standards against which schools throughout the state can be 
measured for accessibility to the physically handicapped. 



I he Educational Resources Information (.t ruer (ERIC) U a national information system operated by the National Institute of Education, ERIC 
serves educators by disseminating research results and other resource information that can he used in developing more effective educational pro- 
grams. The ERIC. Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several such units in the system, was established at the University of Oregon 
in HMiti. The Clearinghouse ami its companion units process research reports and journal articles for announcement in ERlC's index and abstract 
bulletins- Research reports are announced in Nest tunes in I Juration (Nil J, available in many libraries and by subscription for $42 70 a year from 
the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, Journal articles are announced in Current tndex to Journals in Education* 
f,//A is also available in many libraries and can be ordered fur §62 a year from Mac mil Ian Information, 2 1 6R Brown Street, Riverside, New jersey 
(W075, Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, monographs, and other 
interpretive research studies on topics in its educational area* 

I jus publication was prepared pursuant \. f a contract with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Contractors undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgment in professional and 
technical matters, Prior to publication, the manuscript was submitted to the Council of Educational Facility Planners, International, for Critical 
review and determination of professional competence. This publication has met such standards. Points of view or opinions, however, do not neces- 
sarily represent the official view or opinions of either the Council of lid u rational Facility Planners, International, or the National institute of 
Education. 
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